OENOPIDES  OF  CHIOS
the obliquity of the ecliptic. The duration of the Great Year he is said to have put at 59 years, while he made the length of the year itself to be 365|| days.' His Great Year clearly had reference to the sun and moon only; he merely sought to find the least integral number of complete years which would contain an exact number of lunar months. Starting, probably, with 365 days as the length of a year and 29f days as the length of a lunar month, approximate values known before his time, he would see that twice 29|, or 59, years would contain twice 365, or 730, lunar months. He may then, from his knowledge of the calendar, have obtained 21,557 as the number of days in 730 months, for 21,557 when divided by 59 gives 365f | as the number of days in the year.
Of Oenopides's geometry we have no details, except that Proclus attributes to him two propositions in Eucl. Bk. I. Of I. 12 ('to draw a perpendicular to a given straight line from a point outside it?) Proclus says:
1 This problem was first investigated by Oenopides, who thought it useful for astronomy. He, however, calls the perpendicular- in the archaic manner'(a straight line drawn) gnomon-wise (Kara yv<&p.ova}, because the gnomon is also at right angles to the horizon/ 1
On I. 23 ('on a given straight line and at a given point on it to construct a rectilineal angle equal to a given rectilineal angle') Proclus remarks that this problem is ' rather the discovery of Oenopides, as Eudemus says '.2 It is clear that the geometrical reputation of Oenopides could not have rested on the mere solution of such simple problems as these. Nor, of course, could he have been the first to draw a perpendicular in practice; the point may be that he was the first to solve the problem by means of the ruler and compasses only, whereas presumably, in earlier days, perpendiculars would be drawn by means of a 'set square or a right-angled triangle originally constructed, say, with sides proportional to 3, 4, 5. Similarly Oenopides may have been the first to give the theoretical, rather than the practical, construction for the problem of I. 23 which we find in Euclid. It may therefore be' that Oenopides's significance lay in improvements of method from the point of view of theory; he may, for example, have been the first to
1 Proclus on Eucl. I, p. 283. 7-8.           2 Proclus on Eucl. I, p. 333. 5.